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came up close under our counter, and then rose and flew just 
like Quails. Sir George says he knows them well, but cannot re- 
call the name; he sent them to Mr. Gould some years ago, and 
I think I remember them being figured in his ‘Birds of Aus- 
tralia? Sir George says they are very local, this being their chief 
habitat; we saw no others either before or after passing these 
islands*. i 

September 26.—We anchored last night under Rangitato, a 
large volcanic island in the mouth of the bay, and early this 
morning steamed to our berth off the town of Auckland. I saw 
two Gulls, one species much resembling the black-backed variety 
in Table Bay, but still I think different ; also a Tern of some kind. 
The Gulls are common, and I see them inland about the fields. 

In my next communication I hope to be able to say something 
of the land-birds round the town. As yet I have not been out 
with my gun, but there seems a dearth of specimens. I see a 
Kingfisher on the beach, and two small birds among the bushes 
in the ravines. 

Auckland, New Zealand, Oct. 7th, 1861. 


XIV.— Observations on the Birds of the Western Districts of the 
Province of Nelson, New Zealand. By Jurrius Haast. 


[Mr. Haast’s lately published Report of his expedition into the 
western districts of the provinee of Nelson, in the Middle Island 
of New Zealand+, contains an interesting chapter of observations 
on the animals notieed during the route, from which we extract 
the portion relative to the birds. After speaking of the paueity 
of Mammalst, Mr. Haast continues as follows :—] 

“ The only living objects which give animation to these soli- 


* No doubt the Diving Petrels, Pufinuria urinatriz, figured in Gould’s 
‘ Birds of Australia,’ vii. pl. 60.—Epb. 

t ‘Report ofa Topographical and Geological Exploration of the Western 
Districts of the Nelson Province, New Zealand, undertaken for the Pro- 
vincial Government.’ By Julius Haast, Esq. Nelson, 1861. 1 vol. 8vo. 
150 pp. 

f Only two Mammals are known as really indigenous to New Zealand, 
both Bats, Scotophilus tuberculatus and Mystacina tuberculata. —EpD. 
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tudes are birds. Amongst them we may assign the first place to 
the White Crane (Herodias flavirostris). This magnificent bird 
lives principally in the plains, where the rivers, flowing over 
shallow shingly beds, afford it sufficient opportunities of fishing. 
Sometimes it is observed sitting motionless on the top of a high 
tree near the water’s edge, and it is really beautiful to sce its 
graceful form and snow-white plumage sharply defined against 
the deep-blue sky. Itis very difficult to approach it, as it is very 
shy, and takes to the wing at the least noise. The Bittern 
(Botaurus melanotus) and the Grey Crane (Herodias matuka) are 
also occasionally met with. In the plains, too, we find large num- 
bers of the Paradise Duck (Casarca variegata), generally in pairs 
together, but sometimes in large flocks, breaking the stillness of 
the scence by their shrill cries. The most abundant member of 
the family Anatide, however, is the Whio, the Blue Duck of the 
settlers (Anas malacorhynchus). It is found in all the rivers, 
and is easily killed. It appears to prefer shady places and the 
deep pools formed in the gorges of the streams and rivers, but 
is also found in the plains. In the open districts, and on the 
outskirts of the forests, we also find two members of the Falcon 
family. The largest of them, the Falco harpe*, is a stupid bird, 
remaining quietly perched on a branch whilst the traveller ap- 
proaches. It is not so bold and pugnacious as the smaller Falco 
brunneus, which is frequently met with, and which, whilst rearing 
its young ones, fearlessly attacks any intruder who may happen 
to come near its nest. One day, walking along near the margin 
of the forest in Camp Valley, my hat was suddenly knocked off 
my head, and at the same time I heard a shrill ery. On looking 
up I found it was one of these courageous little Sparrow-hawks 
which had attacked me, and which, after sitting for a moment or 
two on a branch,again pounced on me; and although I hada long 
conipass-stick in my hand, with which I tried to knock it down, 
it repeated its attacks several times. The presence of my whole 
party even did not intimidate them, and they frequently exhi- 
bited their courage by attacking us. We met with another in- 
stance of the courage of these birds in the Matakitaki plains. 
A White Crane of large size, standmg in the water, was attacked 


* Hieracidea nove celandie.—Ep. 
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by three of them at once, and they made frequent and well-con- 
certed charges upon him from different quarters. It was admi- 
rable to behold the Kotuku (White Crane), with his head laid 
back, darting his pointed beak at his foes with the swiftness of 
an arrow, whilst they, with the utmost agility, avoided the spear 
of their strong adversary, whom at last they were fain to leave 
to fish unmolested. Another day, in the same neighbourhood, a 
Cormorant (Graculus varius) passing near a tree on which two of 
these Sparrow-hawks were sitting, they instantly pounced upon 
him, putting him to hasty flight with a shrill ery of terror, fol- 
lowed closely by his smaller but fierce foes, and all three were 
soon out of sight. In speaking of the Cormorants I may add, 
that there are several species that exist all along the rivers and 
sea-coast ; they are capital fishers, and one day I was witness 
how well they understood how to procure their food. It was 
near the spot where one of the northern spurs of Mount Mur- 
chison slopes down to the Buller, which here forms small falls 
and rapids. ACormorant was standing on an isolated rock, round 
which the foaming waters dashed down, and I was not a little 
surprised to sec him jump down into the white foam. In the 
first instance I thonght he would not get out again, but would 
be dashed to death by the whirling waters; but soon he re-ap- 
peared, swimming rapidly towards the edge, and then flying on 
to his old observatory to continue his sport. It is probable that 
small fishes are taken down by the falls, and, being stunned by 
the force of the water, are easily caught by the courageous bird. 
This is a new proof that nature has given to every animal the 
necessary physical strength to contend with the elements in 
which it has to look for its subsistence. 

“The Quail (Coturniznove zelandie) is stillveryabundant upon 
the grassy plains of the interior ; at every moment it is met with 
rising close to the foot of the traveller; and it 1s perhaps the best 
sign that not many dogs exist there, as they would otherwise have 
been already destroyed. But amongst all the birds which I met 
with, none is in so great numbers as the Weka (Ocydromus aus- 
tralis), belonging to the family Rallide, and commonly called the 
Wood-hen. It is found everywhere, on the grassy plains and in 
the forest, as well as near the summits of the mountains amongst 
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the subalpine vegetation. It is omnivorous, and seems to be 
the true scavenger of the country. It despises nothing. Bread, 
flour, bacon, yellow soap, and even the remains of its own kin- 
dred, arc greedily devoured. They quickly find out a camp, 
where their instinct leads them in search of food. The woods 
resound with their call, which consists of two notes in the octave, 
of which the lowest is the first given. We caught a great many, 
as a valuable addition to our stock of provisions. The capture 
is generally made by means of a flax snare at the end of a stick, 
keeping behind it a smaller bird, at which they run pugnaciously ; 
and even when there is no time to take them in this way, no 
small bird being at hand, they come to the snare, attracted by a 
branch rattled on the ground bchind it, accompanied by an 
imitation of the notes of one of the smaller birds. We have 
even caught them by the hand, by simply exhibiting a dead 
Robin. The Weka lays four to five eggs, yellowish white with 
chocolate-coloured spots, of the size of a fowl’s egg, in a nest 
prepared rudely with a few dead leaves and dry grass in a flax- 
bush. It breeds in the months of November and December, 
like all the other birds of New Zealand, with the exception of 
the Kaka (Nestor meridionalis), which breeds only at the end of 
summer—say at the end of February and beginning of March. 
The Weka has great affection for its young oncs, and it was 
often with the aid of one of them, which were easily caught, that 
we secured the parents; a note of distress from the young bird 
invariably bringing the old ones to its assistance, when they 
were easily caught in the snare held m readiness. 

“On the summits of the mountains I met with a very shy bird, 
closely resembling a Plover (Charadrius), which till then I had 
never seen. On the lakes, besides the several inhabitants before 
enumerated, we found the Crested Grebe (Podiceps cristatus ?), 
of which only very little is known. Another inhabitant of the 
plains m former years was the Kakapo (Strigops habroptilus) 
or Night-Parrot ; but it seems that it is now nearly extinct 
there, and that it has found a refuge in the wild mountain 
regions unmolested by man and dog. In former years the 
Marnia plains were a cclebrated hunting-ground of the Maories 
for these birds ; but we did not even observe their tracks in the 
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sand, or hear their call; and only in the upper Mavhera-ti have 
a few of late been observed. The Kakapo lives in holes bur- 
rowed in the ground, where it remains during the day, coming 
out in the night: it feeds on berries and roots. Although able 
to fly, it rarely or never takes to the wing, as the natives assured 
me, who in former years often hunted it. For this purpose they 
generally went to the plains when the berries of the Tutu (Co- 
riaria sarmentosa) were ripe, which are a favourite food of that 
bird, selecting fine moonlight nights. They ran them down 
partly with dogs, or even killed them with long sticks upon the 
Tutu-bushes. Another mode was, when they had found out 
their holes, to introduce a long stick into them, to which they 
had fastened several strong flax-snares; feeling the bird with 
the end of it, they began to twist the stick so as to bring some 
part of the bird into the snares, and thus drag it out. The eall 
of the Kakapo, heard during the night, very much resembles 
the gobble of the Turkey. In the forest a great variety of birds 
is to be observed, but it would lead me too far were I to enume- 
rate them all. Some of them are seldom seen, but are every- 
where to be found; as, for instance, the Owl (Athene nove 
zelandie)—the “ More-pork” of the settlers—the two melancholy 
notes of which are invariably heard one hour after sunset and 
one hour before sunrise. Another inhabitant of the forest and 
rocky mountain-sides is the Kiwi (Apteryx australis), which is 
still abundant in many spots, and, judging from their different 
calls, of various species. As unfortunately I had no dog with 
ine, I was not able to procure any specimens of them ; but, after 
what I could observe on the summits of Papahaua, the tracks in 
the snow showed me that the native description of a large Kimi, 
like a Turkey, could not be well exaggerated. The noisy Kaka 
(Nestor meridionalis) plays a conspicuous róle in the forest. It 
is a gregarious bird, perching generally on the highest trees; 
but as soon as the assembled flock hear a noise unknown to 
them they approach, amusing the traveller by their various quar- 
relsome notes and shrieks. If in shooting after them one only 
is wounded so that it may be secured, it is an easy matter to 
shoot one after the other, as they always come back when they 
hear the ery of their wounded companion. 
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“ It is true that the New-Zealand songsters cannot be com- 
pared with the European singing-birds ; but their music has also 
its charms, and it is a moment of delight for the traveller to 
listen to the concert of all the different birds when the morning 
dawns. Amongst them the Kakorimaka (Anthornis melanura) 
is most conspicuous. I can only compare their united tune, as 
Captain Cook has already done with great justness, although 
each Anthornis has only a few notes, to well-tuned chimes ; and 
I was never tired of listening to their morning concert, which 
generally ceases when the jealous Kaka begins with its discord- 
ant screams. The Tui (Prosthemadera nove zelandia) is another 
songster which assists in the performance of the concerts. Two 
other birds are very numerous. The first is the Kakako (Cal- 
leas cinerea), the New Zealand Crow; generally a pair is toge- 
ther. They remain in the lower grounds, and are not frightened 
at man; so that they can be easily secured. Their musical 
although melancholy notes, which harmonize with their sable 
hue, resounding through the tranquil woods, give a certain 
charm to their appearance. Another and a more gay fellow, 
belonging to the family Turdide, is the Piopio (Turnagra crassi- 
rostris), the Thrush of the settlers. It is a very inquisitive and 
social bird, generally making its appearance as soon as the tra- 
veller halts. The beautiful Pigeon (Carpophaga nove zelandie) 
is also abundant in the lower countries, where the vegetation 
does not principally consist of black birch (Fagus). Where this 
tree is predominant the birds are not so numerous. This bird 
is so stupid as often to remain sitting upon a branch until the 
traveller has cut a long stick and passed the flax-snare at the 
end of it round its neck. 

“ Amongst the small inhabitants is one which, by its tameness, 
always gives animation to the camp ; it is the Totoara, the New 
Zealand Robin, which is the first to weleome the explorer in the 
wilderness, and which remains steadily near the camp. Gravely 
does it look to the doings of men! I observed how strictly these 
Robins maintain the right of priority. The second comer was 
always fought till he went away; and the first remained on the 
spot till he was killed for fishing or snaring purposes, when the 
second one very soon took his dangerous place. At first it is 
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perfectly fearless, and F have seen one of them sit on my hand, 
with which I held my paper when sketching, and peck quietly 
at it. There are still two others, which are always near the 
tents: the fan-tailed Flycatcher, belonging to the family Musci- 
capide, very fond of the neighbourhood of man, and the New 
Zealand Wren (Certhiparus maculicaudus), both never tire of 
flying and hopping round the tents. Of the latter I observed 
several species in the interior, which will prove to be undescribed. 
On the sea-shore, near the mouths of rivers, we again meet with 
the Paradise Duck; but the most numerous bird all along the 
coast is the Torea (Hematopus picatus). It is pleasant to see 
this red-legged and -billed fellow run along the shore under the 
crest of the waves, picking up the mollusks and small fishes 
which are brought by them or remain behind when the waves 
recede. At high-water they generally assemble together, as 
there is not such good opportunity for fishing. Although rather 
of a fishy taste, they offer to the traveller who is in the posses- 
sion of a gun sufficient material for a meal when he is in 
want of it. Another interesting sea-bird belonging to the Gulls 
is the Karozo, which skims rapidly over the surf, seizing the 
shell-fish, principally Venus intermedia, on which it lives. Being 
unable to open the shells with its beak, nature has taught 
it another way. I very often observed how this bird rose over 
the rocky shore, and, arriving at an altitude of 60 to 100 feet, 
let the shell fall, so that it would break upon the rocks below. 
Another bird, belonging to the Gannets, is also very abundant ; 
it has a very graceful flight, sailing high above the water on ex- 
panded and almost motionless wings. Perceiving its prey, it 
goes down like an arrow. I did not observe any bones of the 
Moa (Dinornis, &c.), although the natives at the mouth of the 
Grey assured me that in the swamps near Lake Hochstetter a 
good many occur.” 


